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B Eour meetings already held. James F. X. “Jim” Shea, 
President of the ICVt Local No. 2. elected (Jiairman; Marvin 
Williams, Vice-Chairman; Mary Avery, Belly Bourdon, 
1 'TiBa Arthur Ceely, Henry Gamari, Laurence Haskins, John Sul- 
livan, Rita Thomas and “Jack” Washburn complete the per- 
rH sound of this new committee. 

Because of the government’s call for increased production; be- 
1 cause of the growing national need for maintaining plant and home 
front morale; and because other plants have found them successful, 
a Labor-Management Committee was formed some two months ago. 
The purpose of this committee has been stated as follows: 
n' | To represent the Sprague organization as distinct from the em- 
H|T ployees or management in matters affecting them jointly. 

Committee duties include community responsibilities such as 
W ar Bond Campaigns, Community Chests, War Fund Drives, and 
other National or local civic efforts. They include furthering of the 
war effort in a general way outside the plant as well as specifically 
I within the plant; setting up of a system of staggered vacations 
he men within departments to avoid conflicts or shutdowns; further study 
iisi^iiia. of transportation problems; absenteeism; design and .procurement 


On Sunday, July 4, Ihe Sprague Guards marched in the hip parade which started at 2 I*.INI. The men Wlthlll departments to avoid conflicts or shutdowns; lurtiKT study 
made a splendid appearance in their smart uniforms, new clubs, and Auxiliary Military Police arm insignia. () l transportation problems; absenteeism; design and f procuromeilt 
Here we see ihem al Ihe hall at one stage in Ihe parade with Art Mathews setting Ihe style for alert, well- of uniforms to be made available to women workers; and advisory 
drilled group of plant protection men. Theirs is an important j«#l» and we salute them for tneir work and management of the Log. 


for the fine representation of Sprague Specialties Company on July 4th. 

COG LOOKS AHEAD Lieut. O. H. Zwick, U.S.N.R. of the 

August first the Log begins its Sixth Army-Navy Electronics Production J 

year. It now has followed the growth of Agency office in Boston, one of our a 

the Sprague Specialties Company from distinguished guests on Sprague Day 
pre-war days, through Lend-Lease to sen ^ us P oem * n sonnet form. 

Pearl Harbor and then to the winningof 

the “E”. The Log sees the tremendous y 

future predicted for the electronics / \ 

industry; the* great benefits post-war ‘— 

electronics will bring in medicine, I 

metallurgy, radio, television, agri- “You Wear the E” 

culture and countless other fields. You wear the “E”. That does not mean la 


The Log realizes that Sprague em- That you have won the right to rest, 

ployees seldom see the exact way their Rather, it means you’ve stood the test 

work is winning the war. But the i Of the first battle, and have been 

Log checks up and finds that the Well seasoned for the grimmer tasks 

Sprague organization has one of the That we still face; that you can bear 

first dozen highest ratings in the pro- Still greater loads of toil and care — 

duction of materials essential to For that is what your country asks. 

waging war today. Sprague employees Nq miHtarv your service brings; the W. A. 

actually work m this nuraculous field Nf) unifonrs nor bands, nor cheering snapshot. 

of electronics, said to have a vast future t h rongs . j ganizatioi 

in the new world just ahead. The Log N<) st ; rHng tales of battles fought anci , ‘ 

believes that right here in North 

* won. 

Adams, Sprague employees possess a • (1 .« . ... * • 

’ K s K Yours is the service that wears working 

power for good which can never be . . 



Four meetings have been held, forward to Washington winning sug- 
! At the third meeting the committee gestions for review bv the War Pro- 
reviewed the proposal to form a large duction Board. 

publishing and reporting staff for the The matter of uniforms for the 
LOG. All members present were wonu . n workers has been worked out. 


enthusiastic for this plan and the Arrangements are practically complete 
committee went on record as approv- an(1 deliveries are expected sometime 
ing and gladly supporting the LOG in j n m id-September. In the next issue 
its new program. of the LOG the committee will be able 

At present the Transportation, Safe- to publish instructions and other 
tv and Suggestion Committees are details. Great interest has already 
operating as sub-committees of the been shown, and from the number of 
Labor-Management Committee with- reservations and orders already re- 
out any change in their personnel, ceived it appears certain that the girls 
In accord with country-wide practice are generally very much in favor of 
the committee will from time to time these attractive work uniforms. 


Corporal Kathleen Bellows of 
the W. A. C. sends us this smiling 
snapshot. The entire Sprague or- 


From Office of War Information 
W ar Production Hoard 
RADAR- The Secret Weapon 

The secret weapon which, with the 
Spitfires and Hurricanes, saved Eng- 1 


No stirring tales of battles fought and [ is l> r <"id to be represented in this 
won splendid force of American women. 


mid "^ rmp uycco a Vours is the service that wears working 

power for good which can never be things 

measured in weight distance, time or An( ,'"^ ned upon each breast-where 
money. In their skill and experience ^ j-, e j on ^ s _ 

in this new field, there lives a source of - rl , •, , .. , << ,, 

1 he little silver bar that means well 

done!” 


ganization sends her greetings and ^ and from Hitlers bombers in 1940, 
is proud to he represented in this and which now warns the Japanese 
splendid force of American women. ^ eros t° keep a respectful distance in 

| the South Pacific is the radar equip- 


chanics of its use in war are essentially 
simple. Position finding by electronics 
closely resembles the methods by which 
locations are determined, though with 
less exactness, in ordinary life. 

A little thought will make one 
Continued on page 8 


great good for their community, their 
hoipes, their families and their future. 


ROLL OF THE INDUSTRIAL NURSE 

Today the industrial nurse is in Ihe first line of defense and is 
an important person in the general program of safety, accident- 
prevention, health-promotion and industrial relations in general. 

The industrial nurse is often the first person who can make a 
worker’s first contact with his new company a pleasant experience. 
She meets the worker during the interviewing process and the pre¬ 
placement examination and is an important contact at this stage 
when applicants are wondering what kind of boss they will have 
and whether they will be able to make good. 

In the industrial field, diplomacy, enthusiasm, sincerity, a sense 
of humor and tolerance are necessary assets for every nurse. To 
like people and to be able to get along with everyone is the nurse’s 
“open sesame.” 

—from an article by Catherine R. Dempsey, R.N., in the 

Simplex Pennant 


ment used to transmit and receive 
radio waves. By precise use of radio pBBUj 
waves, the locations of enemy ships 
and planes are plotted swiftly and 

exactly as they sail or fly beyond reach B| | |H|f | ______ 

and cloud cannot hide the enemy from .. T 

the electronic tube and its associated 

with this new electronic equipment, Lit 
that the output of civilian radio sets mJmL ^LjgNyl 
was stopped in the spring of 1942. MS JmKtyT/ 

To develop radio detection and ranging MjnH 

devices, technicians in a new art must . jBgKS 

be trained and held to their laboratories :H®B 

and work benches. 

Even though electronics deals in Chester and Claire, ehildren of 
speeds of 186,000 miles per second and Betty Bourdon of the Miea Dept. 
2nd Lieut. Frank J. Wotkowicz. measures intervals of time which split and a member of the Lahor- 
(See Letter on page +) I a second into thousandths, the me- Management Committee. 


(See Letter on page 4) 


Management Committee. 
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VICTORY LOG 

Sprague Day saw the beginning of a new spirit. All em¬ 
ployees,—labor, management, engineers, foremen, supervisors, 
nurses, guards, maintenance crews, yes, even the LOG itself could 
feel the birth of this new spirit. Gathered for the first time under 
one roof there came to one and all the realization that something 
new was taking place,—something better and bigger, something 
deeper and wider, something good. The music of the band, the 
posting of the colors, the greetings of Governor Saltonstall and 
Mayor O'Brien, the straightforward words of Mr. Carey, the praise 
and encouragement of General Farmer, the presentation of the K 
Flags, the earnest pledge of re-doubled effort by Mr. Sprague. . . . 
then the pledge of the entire assembly to the challenge of Captain 
Evans,- -the presentation of the E pins, and the vibrant, patriotic 
appeal of Mr. Shea to get back on the job and stay there until the 
war is won. . . .Out of all these, then and there, the LOG dedicated 
itself to this new spirit. Then and there it. became the newspaper 
“of the employees. . . .by the employees. . . .and for the employees.” 


FOUR IT ON — NOW! 


Now,—is the time NOT to let up. Now is the time to bear 
down. Now is the time to keep up the good work. Now is the 
time to make sure it can never happen again. Now is the time to 
“pour it on.” 


The winning runner keeps up the 
fast pace in the middle of the race. 
No matter how winded or tired, he 
keeps right on keeping on till the finish 
line is crossed. It’s during the middle 
and end of the race that the winner 
shows his stuff; gives no thought to 
how he feels; or to what may happen; 
but jumps to the front with a new burst 
of speed and fight that clinches the 
Victory. 


Now is the time to make sure we add a 
star to our E. Now is the time to re¬ 
double our effort and outstrip every 
past record. Let’s do our part so 
that there can be no other possible 
outcome to this war but complete and 
utter defeat for the ruthless, savage, 
unprincipled enemies who have schem¬ 
ed to take from us our homes, our loved 
ones and our liberty! 


Every Employee an Assistant 
Reporter 

The new LOG is off to a flying start. 
Not only has your publication staff 
been organized, but plant editors are 
enlisting reporters in all departments 
for the balance of 1943. The names 
of the reporters will be added to the 
publication staff in succeeding issues. 
Before the leaves fall, as Mr. Churchill 
says, (not from the Log, but from the 
trees) we expect to be putting out the 
best employees’ newspaper on the 
market. That is our ambition,—with 
your help. 

So make yourself an Assistant Re¬ 
porter. Turn in news tips, photos, 
items and ideas to the Department 
Reporters to be printed in the next 
issue. It’s your paper; help make it 
the best paper. 


The Log has no axe to grind 
except to axe the Axis. The 
Log is dedicated to the welfare 
of every person connected with 
the Sprague organization. It is 
the newspaper “of the em¬ 
ployees, by the employees and 
for the employees” - and their 
families. 


The LOG Staff 

When completed the LOG staff of | 
over sixty members will bring you 
news of the employees and their fam¬ 
ilies, shop news and announcements, 
news of the boys and girls in military i 
service, committee news, company i 
policies. The columns of the LOG are | 
j wide open for all that is factual, i 
educational, inspirational or helpful. 
Some humor (we hope), some preach- j 
ing (but brief), plenty of photos and 
sketches,—but above all news. And 
that’s where you come in. The LOG I 
| hopes every member of the Sprague | 
I organization will accept this general | 
appointment as an Assistant Reporter. I 

- E - 


In order to speed up the distribution ; 
of Credit Union checks new rules have 
been put into effect regarding with¬ 
drawals and loans. All applications! 
for loans or withdrawals must now be I 
at the Personnel Office not later than ] 
| noon Thursday of each week. Checks I 
will then be ready shortly after one 
o’clock the following day. Because 
of the extraordinarily heavy demands 
on Credit Union facilities, no exceptions I 
to this rule can be made. 


To Every Employee: 

“On April 2nd we pledged the 
armed services our maximum pos¬ 
sible* product ion. I believe every 
member of the organization lias 
trieel bard to live* up to that pbeige*. 
Vie* have maele outstanding in¬ 
creases. I hope* with you that they 
earn us the* Vrmy-Navy Star lei go 
with our “E”. But we ran nett 
steip here*. This war has still let 
he wetn. Set let's renew our pledge 
anel get alter new preteluctiem 
re-cords until we* suredy more-h in 
the* very front rank of America’s 
Soldiers etf Production.” 



Real Cross Praise-el 
By V ineelette Brett hers 

A short time ago we were told by 
Louis Vincelette, formerly of Industrial 
Oils, that there was nothing too good 
that he and his brother Roger could say 
for the American Red Cross. When their 
mother was recently taken to the 
hospital seriously ill the Red Cross 
contacted the two boys in service at 
distant camps, made all arrangements 
for their trip home, with full instruc¬ 
tions regarding trains, routes, time and 
other details. The Red Cross also 
provided the funds for the trip and 
took an interest in the young service 
men while here. Roger formerly work¬ 
ed in Block Test, and their mother 
Mrs. Rosalie Vincelette worked in 
Block Test also. The young men felt 
so thankful for what the Red Cross 
help meant to them that they asked 
the Log to tell others about it, and 
we wish to second heartily every 
word that Louis and Roger have said 
in praise of the American Red Cross in 
general and the* Local Chapter in 
particular. 

- E - 



Corp. Armand Gibcaii, formerly 
of the Boxing Dept, and by recent 
report at Camp Niantic, Conn. 


Working Together 

Soldiers, sailors and marines have to 
fight. 

But we do our part from morning to 
night, 

Winding coils and scrapping flux, 

With nimble hands that are super-de¬ 
luxe. 

We love our boss, not that we must, 
But because he does what’s right and 
just, 

He’s not afraid to soil his hands 
Along with us he ready stands, 
Working together with all the rest, 
And all together we do our best. 

—Lucy De Fazio,—Network 


Keep things picked up and then 
you won’t trip up. 

Where there’s a will there’s a 
way and though neatness takes 
time and effort and planning you'll 
find it will pay. It also prevents 
aceidents and makes your other 
work easier. 


American W ar Production has suffer¬ 
ed more casualties in dead and wound¬ 
ed than have been killed or wounded 
by the enemy. Since the start of our 
defense program we have lost more 
than 48,000 killed and 258,000 crippled 
by accident. The total working days 
lost because of accidents during the 
last 30 months of reved-up war pro¬ 
duction amounts to the full work-time 
of 375,000 men for a full year. More 
than 5,000,000 men and women were 
laid up on an average of three weeks 
each. You cannot cut out accidents 
entirely, but here are six extremely 
simple rules which, if followed, will 
save lives, health, money and the 
work-time so badly needed in the war 
effort. . . .Avoid practical jokes. . . . Re¬ 
port immediately when anything is 
wrong with a machine. . . .Don't dis¬ 
tract the attention of a person at 
work.... Wear goggles always where- 
ever the operation calls for it... . Re¬ 
port immediately the slightest cut, 
scratch, burn or other minor injury 
or illness. ... Make haste slowly... 
Be safe, not sorry! 


To the New Employees: 

Wiu people may think ymir eon- 
trihution to war production is 
negligible. You should realize new 
employees are our greatest source 
of increased produet ion for tin* 
armed forces. For example, if 
you turn out 100 units and see 
other employees doing five times 
as much, rememlter they only 
reached that peak after many 
years. It is your 100 units, multi- 
plied by hundreds of ot'ier new 
employees, that gives us that extra 
production to win tin* E and I In- 
Star and the War. I am sure that 
if our company leaders, and the 
leader of our country, bail time, 
they would toll all new employees 
individually that their contribu¬ 
tion is vital to ultimate victory. 
Now,—one tiling more, You work¬ 
ed for your country all winter and 
spring; don't rest for the Axis all 
summer. 

President Independent Gondcnscr 

Workers' Union, Local No. 2 


Soliloquy 

Anonymous 

I am an “E” pin. I cling to the 
left side of my mistress’s dress, right 
over her heart. 

My, how proud she was of me the 
day I was given to her. How her 
] heart thumped when she stood in line, 
with all the ushers dressed in their 
1 beautiful dresses; their colorful corsages 
wafting lovely perfume on the air; 
. holding red, white and blue wands to 
form an arch for the Governor anti his 
party who came to congratulate the 
employees, not only for winning the 
“E” award but also for winning the 
Minute Man flag. 

| Her prayerful thoughts while she 
stood alertly through the impressive 
ceremony: "Please God,—Everyone 
| keep up the good work. Bring our 
loved ones safely back to us. . . . My boy 
(only a baby to me) now an aviation 
| cadet. My husband inspecting de¬ 
fense plants. Gone a year now.” 

Looking over the sea of attentive 
faces she ends her prayer: ‘‘God, help 
them to keep up the wonderful co¬ 
operation, not only in working to¬ 
gether, but in buying together — for 
Victory.” 

Amen 

- E - 

State Selective Service 
Determines All Deferments 

j As of June 1 the company has had in 
effect a replacement schedule approved 
by the State Selective Service in 
Boston. This provides for an orderly 
withdrawal schedule which is reviewed 


and revised every six months. The 
only deferments which can be con¬ 
sidered permanent in any way are 
those certified by the Stale Selective 
Service as being vital to the successful 
prosecution of the war effort. Thus 
everyone can fully realize that men 
working at Sprague's on a deferred 
basis are only doing so with the direct 
approval of the State Selective Service 
in order to keep production mov ing to 
the fighting front. If the government 
believed it needed these few nu n in the 
Armed Services rather than doing the 
particular vork they now handle here, 
they would not be deferred. Because 
the demand for greater production of 
our type of products is insisted upon 
by the Army, Navy, Marine and Air 
Corps,-it is only right that we recognize 
that a man deferred at Sprague's is 
serving just as much as if he were in 
uniform. 



Nancy is the daughter of Sophia 
Emhy of I*.A.A. and of Harry Entity 
ol Ovens. She seems to be training 
for the W.A.C. 


Excerpt from Verses 
by D. Kelly, Maintenance 

Some people rave about cold winter 
nights, 

And the tang of the air full of frest and 
bites; 

But for me and my wife ahd our little 
dog too, 

Give us the summer with plenty to do. 

* * * 

This is no poem by a Longfellow man, 

But lines by a guy who’s not sure if he 
can 

Express himself thus as the old poets 
did, 

To show preference for summer and 
gardens so neat, 

Instead of cold winter with wind and 
with sleet. 


To tin* Men ami Women Workers 
on Our War Production Lines: 


The penalty for making good is 
that the people expect you to keep 
it up. In fact, they expect you to 
beat all previous records. That has 
happened to us. New quotas, new 
and bigger orders, new and dif¬ 
ferent types of products. The 
Army and Navy count on us to 
come through, and with complete 
confidence we accept their chal¬ 
lenge. Because of what you have 
done, because of your patriotism, 
because of your determination to 
back up your fighting boys to the 
limit, we say to the Army and 
Navy: “Yes. Yes, we can and we 
will. Tell us what you want and 
we will show you what we are.” 




Factory Manager 






★ SPRAGUE VICTORY LOG Souvenir Picture Section ★ 



President Robert C. Sprague and Miss Antonia Burro of 
Brown St. Plant accept one of the two Army-Navy “E” flags 
which have just been presented by General Farmer. 


Mayor Cornelius P. O'Brien, who 
issued a proclamation declaring April 
2nd “Sprague Day” in North Adams, 
congratulates the employees. 


General A. A. Farmer of the l). S 
Signal Corps, begins bis address, 
making the “E” award and present¬ 
ing the flags. 


President Robert C. Sprague accepts the award, pledges 
the organization to “Redoubled” effort in War Production, 
thanks every employee for the long, hard, patriotic work 
which won the award. 


James F. X. Shea, President of 
the ICW Union, Local No. 2, receives 
the first “E” pin from Capt. j. S. 
Evans, U.S.N., before delivering his 
acceptance speech. 
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Part of the large group of ushers The famous Vincent Lopez and his orchestra cancelled 1 he W estover Field Color Guard 

salute Gov. Sallonslall and President an important date to play and entertain at a dance for all enters the auditorium before raising 

Sprague as platform speakers ami employees and their friends at the State Armory in the *he Nation Flag at the beginning of 

guests enter the hall. evening on “Sprague Day”. ’ the program. 





















OIT to work wo go! Master Ralph 
Marino, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Anthony Marino. 11 is father is a 
supervisor in Miea, and it looks us 
if Ralph is on his way to boost war 
production and heat the Axis. 


’fc. Clifford King. Comniunica- 
ns Radio School. 
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FOR VICTORY 


Employee's Navy Son Sends 
Verses “All In Fun” 

Henry E. Anderson of the Factory 
Engineering Dept, has just received 
the following verses, forwarded to him 
by his son, Pehr H. Anderson, who is a 
Yeoman, first class, in the United 
States Navy at sea on active duty. 
He has been in the Navy three years. 
On the mimeographed sheet appeared 
the following memo in his son’s own 
hand: “Here’s a poem 1 ran across— 
parts of it may sound rather bitter— 
'but it’s really meant to be all in fun." 

(Just the same there may be a les¬ 
son in it for some of the people you 
meet once in a while.—ED.) 

- E - 

For Glory- And National Defense 

We’re out in the Pacific, patrolling. 
We’ve sighted not one lonely sail. 

If we’re lucky, we’ll get in on Monday 
For two weeks’ assortment of mail. 
We’ll find out then what we are doing: 
(the secrecy around us is dense), 

The papers will tell how we’re striving I 
For Glory — and National Defense. 

* 

We’ve taken to living like hoot owls. 
Darken ship is the best drill we do. 
Underway we’ve given up movies 
For watches in Condition Two. 

We’ve acquired eyes like a tom cat’s; 

It was that — or a headful of dents. | 
And our legs are all covered with hatch- 
marks 

l or Glory and National Defense. 

Our blues we’ve retired in mothballs; i 
We demilitarized our dress whites, 

We polished our shoes with the necker¬ 
chiefs 

Which were issued for liberty nights. 
We’re economizing fresh water 
And saving old cleaning rags hence 1 
We’ve cut off the legs of white trousers ! 
For Glory and National Defense. 

* 

We’ve learned to eat beans, rice and 
cabbage, 

And forgotten about things like cows. 
We’ve cautiously dated our fresh eggs 
As older than Darwin allows. 

We’ve put away thoughts of home- | 
cooking 

As dreams of a (very) past tense 
While we breakfast on prunes and stale 
crackers 

For Glory -and National Defense. 

We’ve forgotten now what our home’s 
like, 

And the fact that we once drove a car 
We still recall where our wives live, 

But we wish that they knew where we 


We remember still seeing our children, 
But they have forgotten since 
They think we are pictures that sit on 
a shelf 

For Glory and National Defense. 


We’ve forgotten the days when a dollar 
Might buy us a movie and dinner. 
Instead of procuring a sandwich 
The size of the dollar, but thinner, 

We remember the grocer and milkman 
And the buzzard who reaps in the rents; 
We remember them for the prices they 
raised 

For Glory — and National Defense. 


We’ve forgotten the resting on Sunday, 
The pleasure of sleeping all night; 
We’ve fogotten the looks of our fam- 


But we still remember the plight 
Of the 40 hour men we’re defending, 
(those strike-for-overtime gents) 

We think about them in our 18 a day 
For Glory - and National Defense. 



Marilyn is the hike-riding 
daughter of Phyllis ami Cnsmer 
Ziemlak. 


Madonna In Dungarees 

She’s the finest little housewife 
That my eyes have ever seen 
And her kitchen is a picture — 

It’s so neat and white and clean. 

She can roast the Christmas Turkey 
J ust as tender as you please.... 

But she’s doffed her checked apron 
And she’s wearing dungarees. 

Bill and Bob were at Pearl Harbor 
Bill was killed; they crippled Bob — 
John, her youngest, has enlisted; 

Says he’ll “finish up the job.” 

Mary’s working, making bullets 
In a factory out of town — 

Little Susan's with the Red Cross 
Brave in her white cap anti gown. 

Not for Mom the wild hysterics 
That are many mothers' ruin — 

While these others wail of (lyin’ 

She’s alive and up and doin’. 

She’s the spirit of the country, 

Red and white and blue and free — 
Just an overall madonna 
Working hard for Victory. 

Contributed by Dottie Lafountain 
Former office employee 

- E - 



Guess Who? in the Boxing Dept. 



Guess Who? in the Filter Dept. 



Margaret Davis and Henry Ganier 


Income Grows A Lot Bigger But 
There’s No More To Buy; 
So What’s The Answer Now? 

The average American’s income is a 
lot bigger than it was in the middle of 
1940, but it isn't exactly the same kind 
of money, the Office of War Informa¬ 
tion said today. 

In July 1940, the month the “de¬ 
fense” program began, the average 
American — man, woman or child — 
received about $47.92 in income. 
(The average wage earner, of course, 
got much more than that.) Military 
expenditures in that month amounted 
to something like a dollar and a half 
per person. America’s business was 
the peacetime business of making 
refrigerators, automobiles, radios and 
gadgets for Americans to buy. 

War has made a great difference to 
the American purse. In April of this 
year, income per capita was $85.03 
as compared to the $47.92 of July 1940. 
War expenditures had pushed it up. ] 
If the average American had been 
called upon to pay April's war ex¬ 
penses on the spot, they would have 
come to $53.52 of his new $85.03 in¬ 
come, as compared with the dollar 
and a half for July 1940. 

Explanation of why the c'tizen did 
not have to pay on the spot is a compli¬ 
cated matter. But a simple fact is 
that those 53 Yi dollars spent for war. 
while they were getting to men’s 
pockets in the form of wages and 
profits, were p oducing guns, planes, 
and tanks, and ammunition for them 
to shoot away in protection -if our 
liberties — not new automobiles, new 
refrigerators, new radios, new gadgets, 
or even extra beefsteaks. 

So the very force that pushed income 
up has altered its character. Tempor¬ 
arily. money represents wealth only in ; 
a limited sense. If it is used to bid for 
the reduced supply of things to buy, 
it will bid up the prices of those things, 1 
but it will buy no more than if income 
and prices remained on a new level — 
for then- are no added goods and no 
capacity for making added goods. 

Price boosts already have taken up 
a part, though by no means the major 
part, of the increase in income. The 
average American has nothing to gain 
by putting the rest of his extra income 
into rising prices, OWI added —under 
the circumstances the smartest things 
for him to do with it after buying what 
he needs to live are these: 

Pay debts so he'll be out of the red 
when money is scarcer. 

Pay taxes to settle for as much of the 
war now as he can. 

Buy bonds so he’ll have money later. 
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I Jan. 23 was the wedding date of 
Corrine Beaudiii of Paper Assembly I 
and Horace Paquette of the Chemical 
Control Dept. 

On Jan. 23 Margaret Davis of 
Brown St. Plant was married to 
Henry Gagnier, not employed here, in 
St. Francis Church. 

Feb. 6 Dorothy Burdick of Dry 
Test and Adrien Rousseau of Dry ] 
Test were married at the Baptist 
Church. 

St. Stanislaus Church in Adams was 
the scene of the wedding of Antoinette j 
Giniceki of the Brown St. Plant and 
Stanley Czubryt, not employed here. 
The date, Feb. 6. 

Feb. 10 James Cleary of Brown St. 
Plant married Mildred Foote, not 
employed here. The ceremony took 
place in St. Francis Church. 

Feb. 13 in St. Anthony Church 
Linda Domeniek of the Brown St. [ 
Plant became the bride of Lieut. 
Wallace Brown, U.S.A. 

Also on Feb. 13, Ann Zicmha of 
Brown St. Plant and Joseph Tassone, 
not employed here, were married in 
St. Stanislaus Church in Adams. 

March 11 Martha Tremblay of 
Mica was married in the Methodist 
Church to Pvt. Leo Bombardier, U.S.A. 1 

Robert Armstrong of N.E.H. and 
Cora Herman of Paper Assembly I 
were married in Fitchburg, Mass, on j 
March 13. 

Northway Abbott of N.E.H. and 
Ruth Jones of the Office were married 
on March 19 at the home of the bride’s 
parents. 

Announcement was made of the 
marriage of Eugeni- Me kune of 
N.E.H. and Doris Lauzon of Mica. 

Edward Moreau, not employed here, 
and Margaret Bombardier of Dry 
Test were married in Notre Dame 
Church on February 20. 

Word has been received that Pvt. 
John Rahy was recently married at 
camp. 

Patricia Verow of N.E.H. and 
Robert Kegiehing of the Drafting 
Department were recently married. 

May 6 was the wedding date of 
Mildred Barney of Boxing and Staff ] 
Sgt. Richard Reynolds in St. Francis] 
Church. 


May 5 Esther Munroe of Wire 
Coating and Lt. Frank Swift of the 
U. S. Army were married in Northfield, 
Mass. 


Shirley St. Cyr of Filters Dept, 
and Thomas Hurlbut, not employed J 
here, were married on May 8 in the 
Baptist Church. 

Janet Burr of Paper Assembly was 
married on May 13 to Corp. Melvin 
Atwell of the U. S. Army on May 13. 

On May 15 Sgt. Louis Quimhy 
formerly of Shipping Dept, was mar¬ 
ried at Camp Gordon, Ga., to Florence 
Pearson, not employed here. 

May 31 in St. John’s Episcopal 
Church Mary Stoekwell of the Office I 
was married to Lieut. Charles Boisvert 
of the U. S. Army. 

June 19 Katherine llyndman and 
Corp. Raymond Corsi were married 
in St. John’s Church. 

July 3 in St. Anthony Church | 
Mary Maneuso of Mico Dept, became 
the bride of Joseph Piccolo of N.E.H. 


Lillian Mims of the Impregnating 
Dept, visited in Steubenville, Ohio, 
during the late winter. 



“Mike” and her three kittens 
surprised and created quite a lot 
of fun, frolic and furor among the 
“Sprague Products'’ folks last 
winter. llankGamuri reports that 
rumor has it that “Mike” is now a 
grandmother. 



JusTarrived 

eifp^ 


To Mr. and Mrs. Albert Wimctt, a 
daughter named Bonnie Isobel. Mother 
works in B.T.A. Dept. 

A daughter to Mr. and Mrs. Brooks. 
Mother is Phyllis of Paper Assembly 
I )ept. 

Feb. 2, a son to Mr. and Mrs. Nelson 
Charron. The Dad, now in service, 
was formerly in Boxing Dept. 

Feb. 2, a daughter to Norman and 
Alma Devio. Mother works in K.Y.A. 
and father is in Ovens Dept. 

Feb. 6, a daughter to Mr. and Mrs. 
Sebastino Troia. The mother is Mary 
of Paper Rolling. 

Feb. 23, a daughter to Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilfred Rocrav. Mother is Frances 
of Boxing Dept. 

March 17, a daughter to Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanley Dorst. Dad works in 
the Laboratory. 

March 19, twin daughters to Mr 
and Mrs. Alexander Petro. 

March 27, a son to Mr. and Mrs. Ray 
Calvi. 

April 21, a daughter to Romeo and 
Nora Scerbo. 

May 2, a daughter to Mr. and Mrs. 
Mrs. Edward Chrzanowski. Mother 
is Marion of Impregnating Dept. 

May 5, a son to Mr. and Mrs. 
George Peltier. 

May 8, a daughter to Mr. and Mrs. 
Ward O’Dell. Ward is now in the l r . 
S. Army. 

May 4. a son to Mr. and Mrs 
Bernard Trudeau. The mother is 
Rita of the Sales Office. 

May 18, a daughter to Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick Crosier. Fred is in the 
Engineer’s Office. 

May 22, a son to Mr. and Mrs. 
Edgar Remillard. Dad works in the 
Machine Shop. 

May 24, a son to Mr. and Mrs. 
Leonard Fortin. Mother is Harriet 
of Paper Assembly- 

May 26, a son to Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Ballou. The mother is Gene- 


May 31, a daughter to Andrew and 
Angelina Girgenti. 

June 21, a daughter to Mr. and Mrs. 
Raymond Fischlein. Mother is Irene 
of Retail Sales. 

June 23, a daughter to Mr. and Mrs. 
Lucien Seiliano. Dad works in Dry 
Formation. 


Hesm, on ~t/uL 

HOME FRONT 
OUh ENEMIES 
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ACCIDENTS 
mu' WASTE 
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A MESSAGE TO EVERY AMERICAN 
FROM THE PRESIDENT 


I hope every American on a payroll will figure out for 
himself the extent to which he can curtail his spending, < 
will put every dollar of additional saving thus made into 
the payroll savings plan. 

Sincerely yours. 


Anson Oslrand from the Chicago 
office learns all ahoul High Voltage 
Coupling Condensers from Dr. Burn¬ 
ham of the Laboratories. 


During luncheon at the Richmond 
Hotel the company received the Min¬ 
ute Man Treasury Flag from Com¬ 
missioner Edward M. Powell. 


Capt. Lawrence “Larry” While, U. S. 
Signal Corps., and formerly Sales Mgr. for 
K.V.A., reminisces with Tom Sheridan (left) 
and Lars Andersen. 


Mr. James E. Wall, President of the Wall- 
Streeter Shoe Co.,is probably telling a“tall story” 
to Mayor O'Brien, Police Chief Conlon and Mr. 
G. B. Flood and they appear to he enjoying it. 


W alter Lavariere faces the mikes, the movie 
men, the klegs and the flash bulbs in top 
Hollywood style, as Capt. Evans pins the Army- 
Navy “E” Emblem on his lapel. 


★ ★ 

★ 

“SPRAGUE DAY”, 
April 2nd, 1913, saw the en¬ 
tire Sprague organization and 
their guests assembled under 
one roof to celebrate the a- 
ward of the Army-Navy “E” 
and lo renew their pledge to 
work and light lo the finish. 



★ ★ 

★ 

“SPRAGUE DAY” 
was truly a North Adams 
red letter day. Over half the 
industrial population of the 
city received the “E” award 
and storekeepers decorated 
their windows for the gala 
occasion. 
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Travel-Lop 

Somewhere in N. W. Africa 
Dear Jack: 

Just a short note to get in touch with 
you and the old gang again. 

I received several copies of the Log 
that I haven’t had a chance to thank 
you for. I hope you’ll try to reach me 
again; the news would be all the more 
welcome down here. 

I'd like to hear how everyone is and 
how all the boys that went into the 
service are doing. 

Remind me to Ted and all my friends 
in the can shop and tell John Penczar 
I'll answer his letter. 

You really can see the effect of 
American production down here; it’s 
great. I know that Sprague’s is doing 
its part. The more you turn out, the 
sooner we all can get home once more. 

Season’s greetings, 

Yours, 

Ernie Mason 


Cronin Family Has Five In Armed 
Forces and Four In War Production 


MOST ACCIDENTS HAPPEN 
TO FOLKS WHO NEVER 
HAO^NE BEFORE 


01 THE m 
OPEN FORUM 


Seven sons of Mr. and Mrs. George A. Cronin of Worcester, five of 
whom are in the armed forces, the other two in war work. Left to right: 
Lloyd F. in the Army at Camp Polk, La.; William E. at gunnery school 
in the Air Force; Ernest L. in the Army Air Force in Texas; Ralph C. 
the Army Air Force attending radio technician's School; C. Robert, 
working at the Norton Co.. Worcester; Maynard A. in the Army medical 
corps; and Lewis A., working at the Sprague Specialties Company in 
North Adams. 


The Army-Navy “E" 

Part of a Poem by Marian B. Caron 
Sample Department 
There is glory, there is triumph 
In each Sprague employee’s heart; 
And there’s joy for us in knowing 
That we all have done our part. 


Lewis A. Cronin, General Foreman 
of Industrial Oils, who has worked for 
the Sprague Company for many years, 
has a right to be proud of the front page 
story carried early this year in the 
Worcester newspaper. 

photograph of his 
great- 


Deeply moved, we’ve watched 
comrades, 

Leave their work; go forth to war, 
And with great resolve within us, 
We have worked as ne’er before. 


We show here 
father and mother, who 
grandparents but are actively engaged 
in war plants. “So what,” Mrs. 
Cronin is quoted as saying, “I could sit 
back and let all the kids do the work. 
But why should I?” she adds with a 
merry' smile. 

You see, the Cronin’s not only have 
these five sons in the services and two 
in war plants, but also four sons-in-law 
in war production work and a grandson 
in the Army or soon to be inducted. 
He has been a welder in a Bethlehem 
shipyard. In fact this active mother 
can rattle off the names of her twenty- 
one grandchildren just like that. No 
wonder our own Lewis A. at Sprague’s 
is proud of belonging to this large 
family group. “Lewie”—if you know 
him, and who doesn’t—is quite modest 
about it all—and says there are a lot 
of other folks doing a swell job and all 
that. But we thought you’d like to 
hear about it and finally prevailed on 
him to let us have the pictures and the 
newspaper story. 


We have met with many hardships, 
Though we haven’t crossed the sea 
But we’ve speeded up production 
And received the treasured “E”. 


If you RECEIVE 


allotment or 
allowance check from the Government, I 
the Secret Service urges you to follow 
these simple suggestions for your 
protection: 

1. Never endorse a check until I 
you are actually in the presence of the 
person who will cash it. 

2. Be sure your mail box is locked. 

3. Whenever possible, arrange with 
your mail carrier to deliver all checks 
in person, rather than to the box. 

4. See that your name is printed 


(TM GONNA 
MAKE A DATE 
) WITH THE / 
l NURSE I) 


I CAN 

SEE 


.eorge 


maintain our own employment and I 
production peaks here. 

It is also a fact that subcontracting I 
places a strain on management which 
would not exist if the entire production | 

| could be carried on here. Represent- | 

I atives must travel back and forth to 
assist in the new set-up. to instruct and 
install new methods. The problems 
of planning, direction and control are 
j spread over a wide area. It is difficult ] 

I to keep a steady flow of materials and 
parts from our production lines going 
to all these places just as though they 
J were in the same building with us. 

' It is also an added task to see that 
j equal speed, quality of manufacture 
and prompt deliveries are given by 
I our subcontractors. 

Some progress has been made in 
the subcontracting arrangements for 
such work as mica preparation opera- | 
tions, filter assembly and others. If j 
these develop successfully it will mean 
more efficient handling of urgent war 
orders, and it will then make jobs a-1 
vailable in other departments where j 
the work by' its nature can not be 
subcontracted outside of this area. 
The only reason why the Sprague 
Company is interested in this sub¬ 
contracting method is that new workers 
are not available in large enough blocks j 
to fill all the necessary war production | 
lines. As stated above, it is not the 
intention to lay off any of the workers I 
now engaged in the operations to be 
subcontracted, as this would only de- ] 
feat the purpose for which the sub- I 
contracting is being done. It is hoped | 
that this open forum article on the 
nature of and reasons for subcontract¬ 
ing will be of help and answer some of 
the questions which have come to the j 
attention of the Forum Leader. 


A stern chase is always the hard¬ 
est ; it's easier lo keep up I han catch 
up. And that goes for good house¬ 
keeping too. A well-kept, trim 
looking department or section not 
only looks efficient hut is certainly 
one sign of efficiency. 


send small children to the store with il. 
Such a practice encourages juvenile 
delinquency and already one Federal 
Judge has sentenced a merchant fir 
cashing a Government check for a child 
— obviously not the payee. 

Today' many of our hoy's are fight¬ 
ing on the battlefronts of the world. 
We pass this warning on to you, their 
loved ones, that you may be on guard 
against THE MEANEST THIEF. 


Buy More \\ ar Bonds 

If you buy bonds now, 

They will help to lick the Axis, 

And in ten years 

They will help you pay your taxes 
So just buy and buy and buy 
Anil help them over there, 

To knock the Axis high 

And send them you know where. 

So the sooner that you buy, 

The sooner the war will end; 

And the sooner those boys 
W ill come marching home again. 
And when you see their loved ones 
Welcoming them back; 

You’ll be glad you bought bonds 
And bought them by the stack. 
And the boys will be proud 
For the ones at home like you; 

For you don’t just sit around 
And try to cheer them through. 

But you back them up 
In every way you can, 

And help to bring those boys 
Back home safe again. 

Marion Bee 


ASIDE PROM 
THE PATRIOTIC 
to- STANDPOINT 
— THE SAFEST 
AND MOST 
PROLIFIC 
VlELD OBTAINABLE/ 


bond 

£!SS?y, 


ac coating formerly applied j 
to prevent their shrinkage 
las been replaced by a wax 
save shellac for war use. i 


to oranges 
in transit I 
coating to 
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The New Weapon 

Continued from page 1 

appreciate that when we locate the 
position of something in relation to 
ourselves, we are doing two things: 
We are measuring its distance and we 
are setting its direction to our left, our 
right, in front, above, below, or behind 
us. To know only the distance of some¬ 
thing or only its direction in relation to 
ourselves is insufficient. If we merely 
know that something is a mile away, its 
location may be anywhere at all on an 
imaginary sphere of which we are 1 
the center and whose radius is a 
mile. On the other hand, if we know 
only that it is at a certain angle to our 
left at an elevation of, say, 45 degrees, 
its location is any place whatsoever on 
a straight line at the specified angle. 
To know the position of the object, we 
must know where the imaginary line 
and the imaginary sphere intersect. 

'I'llis newest of weapons tells us the 
angle to right or left of an enemy object, 
its elevation, and its distance. Its way 
of telling distance resembles countless 
devices with which most of us are 
familiar. 

One way of determining the distance 
of something is to send out a message 
and to see how long it takes for a return 
message to come back. If we know 
the speed of the messenger and know 
that no time was lost at his destination 
in turning around and starting back, 
we know at once how far he traveled. 
If he travels in a straight line at four 
miles an hour and takes an hour to go l 
forward and return, the object he , 
visited is two miles away. This bit 
of arithmetic has been used for decades 
in sounding the ocean depths. A sound 
signal is sent to the sea-bottom where 
it is bounced back. Knowing the 
speed with which sound travels, we 
can calculate the distance of the ocean 
bed. 

Similarly, electronic radar equipment 
sends out a wave which travels with 
the speed of light. The wave goes 
foiward until it hits something. I hen, 
just as light is sent back to its starting 
place by a mirror, so the radio wave is 
reflected by the object it strikes and 
is bounced back. The time it takes 
for the radio wave to start its journey 
and to return gives the distance of the 
object it met on its path. Electronic 
devices measure this time interval. 

It would be futile merely to know 
that an enemy plane was one mile or 
five miles or one hundred miles away. 
We must also know its direction and its 
height. When we know all that we 
can aim our gun and destroy it. 

Surveyors have been calculating the 
directions and heights of things for 
thousands of years. The ancient 
Egyptians are generally credited with 
having worked out the technique. 

In general, the method is to fix the 
angle. You know that something is 
halfway to your left if, in order to look 
at it directly, you must turn your head 
forty-five degrees. You know that it 
is straight above you if a direct gaze 
requires that you turn your head 
upward at a full right angle. 

These, are the uses being made of 
electronics in war time. Enemy planes 
visiting a hostile shore are sighted 
while they are far at sea. Our ships 
discover enemy planes and vessels 
long before they are visible. 

-Two basic discoveries opened the 
electronic spectrum to radar equip¬ 
ment. 

From experience alone we have known 
for years that radio waves go through 
“solid” substances, such as brick and 
wood, and that they are absorbed by- 
steel. On the basis of electronic theory 
however, it was demonstrable that 
radio waves also were reflected; al¬ 
though until a few years ago no one 
had succeeded in detecting the re¬ 
flected impulses. Research, however, 
led to the development of receiving 
instruments which could pick up re¬ 
flected radio waves and record them. 

Secondly, it has been possible to ! 
create instruments which count time ! 
intervals smaller than a split-thous- 


Full Military Honors Accorded Youthful Aerial Gunner 



SGT. VINCENT J. PISANO 



S^t. Vincent J. Pisano, Aerial Gunner with the U. S. 
Army Air Force, is the first Sprague employee to give his life 
in service of his country in the Armed Forces. He was killed 
in an airplane crash at Barksdale Field, La., according to 
war department information. He had received his wings 
only June 1, and at the time of his death was attending 
homhing school. 


andth of a second. While work in this 
direction had been going forward for 
years, it was recent experiment that 
resulted in such high precision as to 
open the wav to radar. 

Scientifically, radar has the same 
genealogy- as the familiar radio. The 
British physicist, William Clerk Max¬ 
well, in 1864 demonstrated mathe¬ 
matically- that light and electricity 
move in the same medium and that 
electricity and light share many 
characteristics. In 1887 Heinrich Hertz 
succeeded in producing electromagnetic 
waves which, as Maxwell had predicted, 
could be detected at some distance 
from the originating spark. In the 
1890’s Guglielmo Marconi w-as ex¬ 
perimenting with equipment designed 
to send out longer, stronger waves on 
the one hand, and to pick up waves at 
greater distances. He used an aerial 
and ground on both his sending and 
receiving apparatus. 

The next important step w-as the use 
of pioneer vacuum tubes in 1006 by Hr. 
Lee DeForest. In 1915, Dr. Irving 
Langmuir designed a tube similar to 
those used today. The microphone, 
which translates our speech into radio 
waves, and the receiver which retrans¬ 
lates these into the radio programs to 
which we listen, while vital to the de¬ 
velopment of radio, are not essential to 
radar. 

Radio waves vary' greatly in length. 
The greater the length of the wave, 
the longer it takes to pass a given point. 
Since wave “frequency” refers to the 
number of alternating impulses which 
pass a point in a given interval, it 
follows that short w-aves have the 
highest frequency. As a result of ex¬ 
periment by prominent British and 
American scientists in the ultra high 
frequency field, radar equipment w-as 
devised in both countries in the middle 
1930’s. The American development 
was done by Army Signal Corps, Navy- 
and civilian laboratories. The British 
made the first practical use of radar 
when they withstood the Nazi bombers 
in the summer of 1940. 

Independently of the experiments 
leading to radar, much work w-as done 
through the 1930’s in using ordinary- 
radio as a direction finder for ships at 
sea. Radio beacons were established 
by the Federal Government along the 
United States coast. A ship which had 
lost its location or direction could get 
its bearings by signalling to two or more 
shore stations. Its position then could 
be determined by triangulation. 
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Sgt. Vincent J. Pisano w-as born Feb. 
26, 1924, graduated from Freeman 
School and attended Drury High school 
and then was employed with the 
Sprague Specialties Company. He 
entered the Air Corps last October, and 
J it was especially hard for his family 
that it had been impossible for him to 
I return home since that time. 

The sympathy of the entire Sprague 
1 organization goes to the bereaved 
j parents, brothers, sisters and relatives. 
Sprague employ-ees all feel that what 
Vincent’s father and mother say- is 
true: “He was just as much a hero as 
though he had been killed in action 
The funeral was held at 9 o’clock, 
Friday morning, July 9, and was de¬ 
layed to that date to enable the young 
soldier’s brother, Anthony, to get to 
North Adams with the assistance of the 
Red Cross. Anthony is a Pvt. first 
class at Camp Gordon, Georgia. 


Surviving, besides his parents, Sgt. 
Pisano leaves his two brothers, Anth¬ 
ony and Dominick; and four sisters, 
Josephine and Theresa at home and 
Mrs. John Guerino of Greenfield and- 
Mrs. Vincent Melito of Eagle St., be¬ 
sides several nieces and nephews. 

The young Sgt. was a baseball and 
football player while in school and very 
skillful as a dancer. He w-as a mem¬ 
ber of the local Sons of Italy Lodge and 
of St. Anthony’s Church. 

Burial was in Southview Cemetery 
and full military honors were paid to 
Sgt. Pisano by the Frank R. Stiles 
Post of the American Legion. 

Sgt. Pisano worked in the Machine 
Shop while at Sprague Specialties. 
Josephine is at present employed in 
the Boxing Department. Jennie (Mrs. 
Vincent Melito) works in Dry Test 
Department and Dominick is in the 
Shipping and Receiving Dept. 



Master William Walter Wojnicki, 
Jr., at l l /2 months. Born May 29„ 
1942, he is the son of Corp. and Mrs. 
Wojnicki, Sr. The latter is Helen, 
who works in Paper Rolling. 
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Guess Who? in Networks. 


This bright looking hoy is the 
son of Lyle and Olive Blair. 
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Smiling Harry Eaton Short is the 
name of this husky lad, just one 
year old. 


This is Charles, II, the alert little 
son of Laura West. 


Elaine is the pretty daughter of 
Corinne Trudeau. 


“Withholding'” Is Simply A New 
Way To Pay Taxes, Not Ad¬ 
ditional Tax 

The “Pay-as-you-go” withholding 
tax, scheduled to be deducted from 
wages beginning with paychecks for 
the first work period in July, is not an 
additional tax but a new way of paying 
taxes. The amount withheld is not 20 
percent of the total wage, but 20 per¬ 
cent of the portion in excess of exemp¬ 
tions. Workers who understand this 
will know that they can continue or 
increase their war bond purchases under 
the payroll savings plan. 

Only the way the tax is paid is new, 
not the tax. It is tin.* old annual in¬ 
come tax plus the Victory tax, and is 
not in addition to these. Instead of 
being paid in a lump sum or in four 
quarterly installments on earnings of 
the previous year, the tax is withheld 
from income as it is earned in the same 
way payments are made for social 
security. 

The exemption for single persons is 
$624 a year. For married persons it is 
$1,248, and $312 for each dependent. 
On a weekly basis, this is $12 for a single 
person, $24 for a married person, and 
$6 for each dependent. These amounts 
are subtracted from the wage, and it is 
20 percent of the remainder that is 
withheld. In some cases the amount 
deducted may be as low as one percent 
of the total wage, and in no case can 
be as high as 20 percent of the total 
wage because everyone is entitled to 
a personal exemption. 

For example, a married man with 
two children who makes $.10 a week 
will be taxed at the source about 70 
cents, less than the cost of five packs of 
cigarettes. 11 is total Federal income 
tax may average less than three per¬ 
cent of his wages. 

bor some people t,he amount with¬ 
held from the pay envelope will be 
slightly more than enough to pay the 
tax due. In these cases arrangements 
are made for a credit later. Some 
higher-paid employees will owe a few 
dollars more than the amount withheld, 
and they will pay the difference later. 
Also, under the new tax law a tag-end 
of the old “1042” income tax is left— 
an amount equal to one-eighth of it 
will be due in 1944 and another one- 
eighth in 1945. 
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Guess W ho? B.T.A. Dept. 
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Guess Who? in Maintenance. 















